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Standish, Robert. The Small General. Macmillan. Oct. 
9, 1945. 233p. $2.50. 

In and about the so-ancient city of Suchow flourishes—or 
did lately flourish—the textile art of k’o-ssu, or tapestry 
weaving in which craftily woven motifs are incorporated 
into an appropriate background to form pictorial wall 
hangings or aptly designed robes of astonishing beauty and 
elegance. Mr. Robert Standish’s latest book, The Small 
General, blazing with a thousand bits of local color lifted 
from the preliminary invasion scene and fitting neatly 
into the Suchow pattern of life, may properly be compared 
to a length of this illustrative fabric. Here the warp is 
the jealous analysis of the process of seri-culture and the 
woof, the boycott against Japanese mercantile exploitation 
of China’s 460 millions, lighted by the dawn of a national 
consciousness. 

To say that Mr. Standish, on his foreign loom, has spun 
a masterpiece worthy of the nod of Hsi Ling Shin, Goddess 
of Silk, is to be sparing in praise of a grasp of Chinese 
life which embraces the wag of a duck’s tail as it dives 
for its provender, as well as business transactions such as 
Master Sung’s never-intended-for-credence denial of a 
secret process by which his mulberry grove produces half 
again as many silk worms as any others in the Republic, 
and the finesse of the thief who could not only steal but 
who could, upon command, replace a man’s wallet and 
sew up the slit pocket from which he had extracted it, 
all without the awareness of his victim. 


With enchanting country scene after urban scene, with 
gleeful glimpses of Chinese processes of law, with merry 
flashes of feasting and roars of convivial tablemates play- 
ing the stone-scissors-paper game in the Golden Duck, the 
reader learns as much about present day social life among 
the Chinese as he would attending a course of lectures 
on the same subject. 


Mr. Standish’s genial comprehension of the psychology of 
the silk merchant, and earth grimed peasant, the preda- 
tory Japanese agent of the great Tokyo trading company, 
the young student seething with plans for transforming 
his country into a modern democracy in less time than it 
takes to boil a bowl of yellow millet, appears to be rooted 
in a sympathy wherein even the most misunderstood of 
revolutionary products, the pirate-patriot, is shown in a 
true though necessarily flickering light. 


These entrancing details of existence in the exciting, ter- 
rible, kinetic China of today are not heaped before the 
reader in a meaningless jumble, but each episode, in itself 
as airy as a thumb nail sketch on a lotus petal, wafts the 
reader on to larger issues. From following the three thou- 
sand ducks which the Small General daily marshals to 
their feeding grounds on the Big Lake, in the end he finds 
himself standing in the Council of the Brotherhood of the 
Grand Canal, amid members from all parts of the Re- 
public, bankers, farmers, merchants, beggars, lawyers, and 
pirates, with representatives from the Chinese communi- 
ties in Manila, Honolulu, Saigon and San Francisco, all 
gathered together to roar with one voice, “Death to the 
Japanese!” 


In the pages of Mr. Standish’s book the reader learns much 
about that captious mollycoddle, the silk worm, and is 
early prepared to receive the author’s verdict—“It is not 
possible to produce raw silk under conditions which give 
to the worker anything remotely like fair living and work- 
ing conditions. To buy a silken garment in this age is to 
become an active ally and accomplice of slave-owners”. 


Will China, which gave silk to the world, find the solu- 
tion to the economic problem its cultivation raises? And, 
until one is found, must the slave in the mulberry grove, 
the filatures and the silk mill starve? 
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The style of the book is well suited to the subject, being 
shining clear, strong and unpretentious. Fanciful and 
sentimental presentations of Chinese conduct and psychol- 
ogy give place to practical interpretations founded solidly 
on historical facts and social customs of the oldest civilized 
race of which our planet boasts. 
Even a high school girl (if she can take in her stride a 
very casual acceptance of death as the inevitable end of 
all—and what high school girl brought up on our so-called 
Comics and the murder mysteries crowding the shelves 
of the corner drug store is so squeamish as to balk at a 
lopped off hand, or a few extra-legal executions with their 
preliminaries?) may be trusted to find entertainment, cur- 
rent history painlessly presented and an extension of her 
horizon in following The Small General. But it is the 
adult, and the more sophisticated adult at that, one able 
to translate the financial negotiations of Sung of Sung’s 
Island, Lok-kai-shing the Suchow silk merchant, and Mat- 
sudara, the Japanese agent, into American business terms, 
who will derive the deepest enjoyment from this addition 
to the list of today’s best books on China. 

Genevieve Wimsatt, 

Institute of Chinese Culture, 


Washington, D. C. 


* * * 
Nordhoff, Charles, and James Norman Hall. The High 
Barbaree. Little, Brown. Oct. 3, 1945. 230p. $2.00. 


On early mariners’ charts of the Pacific, which he in- 
herited from a family of long nautical tradition, Alec 
Brooke of Iowa found a spot marked Turnbull’s Island, 
E. D.—“Existence Doubtful”. Neither Alec, nor his high- 
school sweetheart Nancy Fraser, nor his Uncle Thad the 
sea-captain, ever doubted its presence in fact. For them 
it became more than a dream and, in a moment of intense 
reality, an actual haven for them and their friends as 
death faced them in the midst of war. 


been shot down in a Catalina flying 
boat, and tells his life story—his childish dreams, his love 
for Nancy, his plans for medical school—to his dying 
navigator. The account fills the frightening hours, and is 
good flash-back narrative to Alec’s pleasant farmland and 
such impressions as his first trip in a canoe, birthday pres- 
ent from Thad, his fondness for sentimental melodies 
played by his mother, his sharing of early spring flowers 
with Nancy. Alone, Alec sights the island which he 
knows will be a haven and which he has always called 
High Barbaree. On it he meets an ancient Polynesian 
chief, a Protestant missionary, and a native family. The 
chief is the last of his race; the others have left all that 
was dear to them on a neighboring island, devastated by 
the Japanese. 


Alec, now a pilot, has 


in command of a naval 
is traveling h ome with 

is sunk and the sur- 
1eir lifeboat by a eee 
ches High Barbaree and 


In a nearby sea lane Thad is now 
supply ship and Nancy, a nurse, 
him from Guadalcanal. The : shi 
vivors are machine-gunned in th 
submarine. The pair also rea 
both groups meet in happy coincidence. The situation is 
idyllic, the description of natural beauty intensely colorful, 
the daily round of activity blissful. It is only when Alec 
and Nancy see the past and hear the original populace 
at play in the island “paradise”, when they watch the 
survivors of an enemy cruiser row past.the shore in ap- 
parent blindness, and when the young couple, seeking the 
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house which had been built for them as a wedding gift, 
meet Alec’s father and mother and hear familiar music 
from a familiar piano, that the reader suspects the scheme 
of the pattern. 











The authors have done a difficult job beautifully and 
tastefully. It is no small feat to have woven retrospective 
narrative with concurrent adventure, to have played with 
the symbolism of dreams, the ancient myth of Hi Brasj] 
and the intricacies of Vane’s Outward Bound, and still 
evolve a controlled fantasy. The reader is carried pleas. 
antly through all these devices without being irritated by 
the sound of the machinery; the romanticism is of the 
best and most acceptable type; the sentiment carefully 
directed and delightfully refreshing. 















The story is recommended to all, although the elaborate. 
ness of the technique—an elaborateness which is success 
fully mastered to achieve the necessary simplicity of the 
tale—may make it slightly mature for high school minds, 
James Edward Tobin, 
Fordham University 













Scientific Book Club---September Selection 


Raper, Howard R. Man Against Pain, The Epic of Ana 
thesia. Prentice-Hall. Oct. 1945. viii, 337p. $ 


The most notable contribution that American men of 
medicine have ever made to medical science and art was 
the introduction of anaesthesia near the middle of the 19th 
Century. Over the question of priority in that contribu. 
tion arose one of the most notable medical controversies 
of all time, a controversy which in its beginnings was 
violent and vituperative but which now, as we approach 
the centenary of that notable achievement, is merely one 
of academic interest. Throughout the past hundred years 
much has been written for and against the claims of the 
four men around whom the controversy has raged but 
still the facts are shrouded and few positive conclusions 
can be drawn. Now Dr. Raper, a dental X-ray expert 
whose hobby has been the history of anaesthesia, re 
examines these facts and presents them in an easily read- 
able style together with his own interpretation of the 
actions of the men involved. 



























In addition to the discussion of the controversy over the 
introduction of anaesthesia Dr. Raper contributes a brief 
history of earlier attempts to alleviate pain and a story of 









anaesthetic developments up to the present day. Pies begins 
with the efforts of the ancients to evolve mniferous 






potions and — numerous recip es, most oft them being 
built around the use of such narcot mandragora, 
henbane, cannabis indica, opium and alcohol. He speaks 
of hypnotism and its use in the alleviation of pain but can 
find little favor in it. After describing some of the horrors 
of oe surgery he indicates that “liquor 
and-lauc lanum 1” combination was probably best 
avai ilal le but naturally far from an anae 
1 


The second part of the book n 
covery of anaesthesia itself. First there 

came close’—Davy, Hickman, Collier, 

did not achieve the solution. Then in suc 
the stories of Long in 1842, Wells in 1844 and Morton in 
1846, all of whom contributed to the idea of anaesthesia 
and who introduced the first agents, nitrous oxide and 
ether. Then came the controversy with Morton claiming 
credit and financial return and with Wells seeking onlj 
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a just share of credit for himself. Here Jackson enters the 
picture on the basis of his suggestion of ether to Morton. 
Only after several years were Long’s claims brought forth. 
The author analyzes all the aspects of the controversy, in- 
cluding the participants, their actions, claims and fate, in 
detail. The author’s conclusions can be stated in the fol- 
lowing quoted sentence: “The discoverers are Wells and 
Morton—Wells, in the sense that he found it and passed 
it along to Morton, Morton in the sense that he intro- 
duced it into medical practice.” He believes that some 
credit must be given to Long and Jackson and Smilie but 
only minor credit with the main kudos going to the team 
of Wells and Morton. The concluding section of the book 
tells of the many advances in modern anaesthesia which 
are too detailed to permit summary here. There is a biblio- 
sraphic appendix which presents a general bibliography 
and a detailed discussion of certain bibliographical items. 
There is also a section of illustrations of the men con- 
cerned and of famous moments in the history of an- 
aesthesia. 


The main feature of this book is its readability. It is a 
comprehensive yet smoothly flowing account of the events 
concerned. The author’s attitude is critical in the main, 
sharply and brashly so at times, sympathetically so at 
others. He offers for the most part his own interpretation 
of events and motives. Those are usually convincing but 
their final truth could be checked only by one who is 
very familiar with the literature on the subject. Because 
of the nature of the matter the book seems suitable mainly 
for adult readers. 
* * * 


Stegner, Wallace, and the Editors of Look. One Nation. 


e 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 25, 1945. 340p. ¥ 3 


Unless you are willing to feel humiliated and embarrassed, 
perhaps you had better not read this book. Many of its 
pages will make you ashamed of what your fellow Ameri- 
cans have done to helpless minority groups; not infre- 
quently you will be secretly admitting that your silence, 
if not your cooperation, blighted the lives of other human 
beings. This book, the latest in the series of Life-in- 
America Prize Books was prepared by Wallace Stegner 
and the editors of Look. Stegner and the photographers 
of the magazine’s staff spent more than a year collecting 
the material for the text and selecting the more than 
three hundred photographs from the thousands submitted. 
The result is a closely interwoven combination of text and 
photographs, which drives home the story intended. The 
result is devastating. Statistics are used sparingly but 
effectively. This is not simply another “picture” book. It 
isa pioneer effort in its field; nothing just like it has previ- 
ously been printed. 


In thirteen chapters, thirteen minority groups are con- 
sidered. Their background is supplied by the text; the 
oppressive measures used against them are sketched, and 
then the pictures, with a running commentary, drive home 
the message of the necessity for more tolerance and charity 
and kindliness if this nation is to be a decent place in the 
future. There is no exaggeration; no maudlin sympathy. 
But there is a clear disagreement with the commonly held 
belief that this nation is definitely the property of white 
Protesants. Instead, emphasis is rightly placed upon the 
tights to simple justice accruing to such groups as Ameri- 
cans of Japanese descent, Americans of Indian descent, 
American Negroes, American Catholics, and American 


Stegner — Willi 
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Jews, simply because these groups have contributed im- 
measurably to the growth and welfare of the nation. Mr. 
Stegner is to be warmly commended because of the ob- 
jectivity he has shown in his commentary; fair to all 
groups, he refrains from using anaes which would tend 
to precipitate more violence. But it is evident that he too 
is ashamed of much that has sanctimoniously cloaked it- 
self under the disguise of “Americanism”, and so will you 
be when you read this book, which can be recommended 
to everyone who really believes in the brotherhood of 
man, and who therefore hates intolerance in its many 
forms. 

Paul Kiniery, 

Loyola University, Chicago 
“« * - 


Willison, George F. Saints and Strangers: Being the Lives 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and Their Families, with Their 
Friends and Foes; and an Account of Their Posthumous 
Wanderings in Limbo, Their Final Resurrection and Rise 
to Glory, and the Strange Pilgrimages of Plymouth Rock. 
Reynal and Hitchcock. July 26, 1945. ix, 513p. $3.75. 


In this book Mr. Willison lets the Pilgrims (not to be con- 
fused with the Boston Bay Puritans) talk about them- 
selves, to everybody’s advantage. He has provided good 
history and good entertainment. The story of the religious 
adventurers who came out of Scrooby and became New 
England is woven very neatly from the original sources, 
with some filigree work added by the author. The picture 
is complete, and substantially true. The bibliography of 
documents and monographs is excellent. While the spe- 
cial student will not find any new revelations in the book, 
the general reader will be greatly aided toward a more 
sympathetic understanding of Ye Lord’s Free People; 
he will be also quite charmed by Mr. Willison’s technique 
as stage manager. 


The author seems unduly concerned with proving that 
the Pilgrims were human beings—a fact by this time suffi- 
ciently established. Indeed in this regard he may be 
overkind. The Pilgrim character, as their warmest ad- 
mirers will admit, held an undoubted note of stuffiness. 
They were sincere and often noble, but, in their percep- 
tion of wholesome reality, they were cramped. It is no 
clear sign of robust humanity—although Mr. Willison 
seems to think that it is—that the Pilgrim maidens occa- 
sionally giggled in church. More significant of the life- 
view at New Plymouth is the fact that the young ladies 
Were given no opportunity to be gay at a ball. 


With all their defects, however, the Pilgrims deserve much 
more respect than censure. This sprightly book—not too 
serious and not too light—gives them their due. 
J. T. Durkin, S.]., 
Georgetown University 


* * * 


Asch, Sholem. One Destiny, An Epistle to the Christians. 
Putnam’s. Sept. 14, 1945. 88p. $1.50. 


In this, his epistle to the Christians, written in the name 
of millions of his fellow Jews, Sholem Asch has addressed 
an appeal to the conscience of a civilization that calls 
itself Christian. His epistle, I think, is such as calls for a 
reply. 


“Anti-Semitism is not a movement. It is a disease. He 
who is infected with it is unable to have an orientation, 
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a judgment, or an opinion which is the result of logical 
thinking or of actual facts” (p. 37). We can surely ac- 
cept this as a description of Anti-Semitism. It is irra- 
tional, and therefore blind; it is as hateful and as despic- 
able to us as it is to Mr. Asch. It fears reason, and feeds 
on prejudice, and shakes loose only the forces of hatred. 
Any intellectual respectability that it may seem to have 
is only a pseudo-respectability that is based upon the 
fallacy of generalizing from one fact, and condernning an 
entire race or nation for the sins of one or of a few. Be- 
cause it is irrational, it is not a simple matter to assign its 
causes. It may be true, as Mr. Asch tells us, that the 
separate faith of the Jewish people has kept them a race 
apart in all the communities of the world. It is certainly 
true that many different forces working in many different 
groups during the course of the centuries have instituted 
persecutions and pogroms. It is also certainly true that 
no sincere Christian approves or condones anti-Semitism. 


We may not find fault with Mr. Asch for “disturbing 
and awakening the Christian conscience” (p. 70), but it 
is distressing to see an appeal to the Christian conscience 
infected with the same virus that produces anti-Semitism. 
Too often does Mr. Asch commit the fallacy of generaliz- 
ing from a single fact, and more often does he descend to 
mere insinuation and bitterness, using the very tools of 
anti-Semitism. Hatred cannot be conquered by hatred. 


Is the following, for example, “an opinion which is the 
result of logical thinking or of actual facts”: “From his 
earliest childhood the Christian is fed upon the milk of 
hatred toward the people which prepared the creation of 
his faith and was its very center”? (p. 44). To lay down 
a charge as vicious as this charge is, and then to hurry 
on without proof either from fact or doctrine, is neither 
fair argument nor fair play. Such a statement can only 
create an unfounded impression, produce a prejudice; it 
precludes any appeal to logical reasoning. Again, is it 
accurate, in view of the facts of history open to any 
sincere searcher, to assert: ‘. . . from the day on which 
Christianity became the ruling group, it brought upon 
Israel one long night of terror and death’? (p. 42). True, 
individual Christians then, and some who bear the name 
of Christian today, are guilty of anti-Semitism. Does 
Jew-baiting, Jew-hatred, anti-Semitism, become by reason 
of that fact the official policy of the Church? This charge 
is not made as baldly as here stated, but it is certainly 
insinuated (cf. pp. 57-69). 


Is it speaking from fact to say: “From the beginning the 
church sought to win adherents not among the Jews but 
among the Gentiles, among the Greeks and Romans, in 
order to eradicate the impression, which Roman society 
correctly had, that the new faith was only a sect, a seg- 
ment of the religion of the hated Jews”? (p. 45-46). This 
statement is grossly erroneous, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive that it has been said in Is it the love of 
truth or addiction to prejudice that speaks in the follow- 
ing: “In the church, opposite the symbol of holy martyr- 
dom, there stands a priest of the Jesuit order, which has 
achieved such tragic notoriety by its persecutions of the 
Jewish populations in every country throughout the 
length of Jewish history”? (p. 63-64). These are but 
typical instances of the unworthy insinuations made 
throughout the course of his argument for unity. Neither 
Mr. Asch’s protestations of high regard and affection for 
Christianity, Christians, and for Christ Himself, nor his 


sincerity. 
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self-confessed pain at having to urge such bitter accuse. 
tions, can obscure the true nature of this epistle. 


Speaking objectively, such an effort as this will retard 
rather than promote the unity that Mr. Asch says he 
desires to see among men of all faiths today. 
Charles Denecke, SJ. 
University of Scranton 
* * * 


Maria, Rachel. The Divine Pursuit—An Autobiography, 
Bruce. Oct. 21, 1945. 110p. $1.75. 


It was Pope Saint Gregory who said: “Ars artium est 
regimen animarum”—‘“The supreme art is the direction of 
souls.” Certain it is that there is nothing more fascinating 
than the study of souls. That is why the story of a con. 
version—any conversion—is always a supremely absorb. 
ing story. 


It is Rudolf Allers, I think, in his Psychology of Character, 
who reminds us that we can never say the last word on 
human character as long as life remains, because we can 
never tell when, under the influence of grace, something 
entirely new and utterly unexpected may emerge from a 
human soul. Mechanistic determinism as a philosophy of 
the human psyche becomes rather absurd when con- 
fronted with a conversion such as this. There is no reason 
why psychological white should emerge from psychological 
black—unless, of course, Christian psychology should hap. 
pen to be right! 


The story of the “Divine Pursuit” is the age-old story that 
has been told a thousand times over and will go on being 
told as long as human life exists on earth. But each time 
it is told, it is recounted with a completely new freshness, 
as though it had never happened before. 
the story of a Continental Jewess whose name was Rachel 
Maria. 


Father Husslein, S.J., who is publishing this book as a 
posthumous tribute to the author, and in accordance with 
her wishes, quotes Doctor Dietrich von Hildebrand’s de 
scription of Rachel Maria: “She was by nature a strong, 
rather imperative personality —a born ‘grande dame’” 
with something motherly and queenly about her. One 
would judge from her writing that her mind was of 2 
masculine cast rather than feminine. 


She was born in Russia in 1876, and did not receive the 
Sacrament of Baptism until the year 1928. The fifty-two 
years between were, indeed, a tremendous “wandering” 
of a soul that never ceased to experience nostalgic longings 
for the Faith she did not really know. 


As a child she received only a smattering of religious in- 
struction through a cursory study of Bible History, al- 
though she was well tutored in languages and the sciences. 
When she was twelve years of age, at a Protestant school 
in Dresden, she experienced a great desire to join with 
the other children in the daily recitation of the Our 
Father, although she realized that as a Jewess she ought 
not to recite this Christian prayer. Moved by an inner 
love for Christ (though vague and unformed) she began 
to read the Old Testament until the age of twenty. Then 
she stopped her Scriptural reading entirely. 


OL 
At the age of twenty she happened upon Haeckel’s 
Enigmas of the Universe. Soon after she discovered 
Nietsche and remained his fervent disciple for thirty years. 
During these years she dabbled in feminism, free-love, 
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and other forms of ethical vagaries so popular among the 
fn de siécle intellectuals of that time. 


With the advent of Bolshevism and the collapse of her 
second marriage—(her first was likewise a fiasco)—the 
anguish of her soul increased, and the seed-ground was 
being prepared for the Faith. But it was not to be yet! 
Through a fervent Catholic friend, who was well equipped 
intellectually to discuss religion with her, she got to know 
more and more of the teachings of the Church. Toward 
this time she became intrigued with an esoteric form of 
Theosophy, founded by a man who called himself Bo 
Yin Ra. It was one of the strange dispensations of Provi- 
dence that during her wanderings in this bizarre sect her 
first inner conviction of God’s existence dawned. She felt 
almost physically conscious of God’s existence, and she 
opened her heart to Him. 





In 1927 while walking through a Bavarian village she 
entered a small Baroque church merely through curiosity. 
As she was leaving her attention was forcefully arrested 
by a large wooden crucifix, and within her heart she 
seemed to hear: “It was the desire to suffer thus for all 
men and for you which engraved this pain upon His face. 
He died for you and for all.” Then there came back to 
her the words of the Our Father that she had repeated 
as a child in the Protestant school in Dresden. It was at 
that moment that she was really conquered, although s 
did not yield for another year. 


she 


When the thought of becoming a Christian entered her 
mind, it frightened her, and one great barrier arose which 
seemed to her almost insuperable—that was the hateful 
anti-Semitism which manifested itself in so many Chris- 
tians. She writes: “It is that sad attitude of numerous 
Christians which keeps many Jews who love Christ away 
from Christianity.” As a final escape she decided to turn 
again to Judaism, feeling an obligation of racial loyalty to 
give it a fair trial, since she had never really been in- 
structed in its tenets. And so she went to a Rabbi with 
her difficulties. 


She asked him to explain to her how Official Judaism ex- 
plained the destruction of the Temple and the abolition 
of the Sacrifice for twenty centuries if Christianity was 
false!) He seemed embarrassed by her questions and 
shrugged his shoulders and said: “Do we know the ways 
of God?” This answer satisfied her for a time. She began 
to frequent the synagogue regularly on Friday evenings or 
on Saturday mornings, but she was almost always the only 
woman there, and in the benches below, there were only 
about a dozen men. She gradually stopped going, and re- 
turned to her Theosophy. 


However, her soul was still in deep unrest. In all this 
anxiety a friend of her’s in Switzerland took her to visit 
a Catholic Church where the Eucharist was exposed. She 
explained to her very briefly the Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and then slipped away and left Rachel Maria 
alone with Christ. When she returned home it was as 
though scales had fallen from her eyes. She was con- 
verted. She began her instructions, and after other minor 


difficulties was baptized on May 31, 1928. 


The second part of this book deals quite briefly with her 
subsequent contacts in the Faith; her joy at seeing her 
children received into the Church; her efficacy in bringing 
others to the Faith; her deep and tender friendship with 
Cardinal Faulhauber, and a host of other less eminent but 
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equally cherished friends. Rachel Maria died in the 
United States on November 12, 1943, after a truly Chris- 
tian fortitude in the face of exquisite suffering. Such was 
the end of a Divine Pursuit—another Odyssey of a soul. 
Fidelis Rice, $b 
Saint Joseph’s Passionist Monastery, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* * * 


Fitzgerald, F. Scott. The Portable F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Selected by Dorothy Parker. Introduction by John O’Hara. 
Viking. Sept. 24, 1945. 835p. $2.00. 


Most of the Fitzgerald canon, except for New Directions’ 
The Crack Up, a posthumously issued collection of mis- 
cellenea and magazine ephemera, is long since out of 
print, so that this particular Viking Portable performs a 
valuable service for the student of contemporary Ameri- 
can letters in bringing together under one cover two of his 
four completed novels, The Great Gatsby and Tender is 
the Night, and a representative smattering from his four 
volumes of shorter fiction. Miss Parker seems to have 
chosen more wisely than Edmund Wilson did some years 
back in his anthology which introduced and made certain 
high claims for that unfinished trunk of a novel, The Last 
Tycoon, a fragment that marks no advance over Crary 
Sunday and that, despite Mr. Wilson’s efforts, is not likely 
to attract critical attention as those torsos of great ideas, 
Drood and Weir of Hermiston, have done. One could 
have hoped, perhaps, for some of the witty spoofs Fitz- 
gerald was able to toss off in his happier moments (The 
Offshore Pirate is here, to be sure, but that inferior squib 
is derivative Gouverneur Morris or Richard Harding 
Davis); and, maybe, one of the Josephine cycle from Taps 
at Reveille—Josephine with her fatal flair for such gilded 
youths as the ineffable Travis de Coppet. But quarrelling 
with anthologists, who have their own more pressing 
private disputes with time and space, is a niggling matter 
at best; if Josephine is not included, Basil is, and Basil, in 
his sensitive revelations of adolescence, is as good as any- 
thing in Tarkington. What a pity, by the bye, that Fitz- 
gerald, who recognized his skill in this direction, shied off 
with this scribbled comment in his notebook: Don’t wake 
the Tarkington ghosts. 


If Miss Parker is satisfactory as an editor, Mr. O’Hara 
repels the reader by the phony coarseness of an over- 
written introduction. If the hair on Ernest Hemingway’s 
literary chest is in any way synthetic, what degree of 
ersatz, pray, does John O’Hara’s spurious hirsuteness at- 
tain? Fitzgerald, if nothing else, was an epicure in style 
and had, possibly, even too high a sense of the necessity 
for integrity in art; in whatever tentative Limbo his fas- 
tidious shade may still be wandering, it must wince at the 
offensive brashness of O’Hara’s preface. Nonetheless, the 
perpetrator of this prefatory hooliganism makes one true 
point when he writes: if ever a man was not meant to be 
fifty, it was Fitzgerald. As Saki’s pitiful failure, Comus 
Bassington, saw the spectral hound behind his chair, so 
Fitzgerald felt the black dog on his back almest from ‘the 
day he left Princeton and was mustered out'of the first 


A.E.F. 


For Fitzgerald remains one of the tragedies of American 
life and letters. However considerable his achievement, 
it could and should have been greater. What he wrote of 
Ring Lardner is only too applicable to himself: “So one 
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is haunted not only by a sense of personal loss but by a 
conviction that Ring got less percentage of himself on 
paper than any other American of the top flight.” More 
poignant even than the objective fact of this comparative 
failure is his subjective realization of it; realized explicitly 
in the confessional admissions of his notebooks and letters, 
and in an autobiographical essay, The Crack Up; realized 
implicitly and symbolically in the shapes of his invented 
protagonists, one of whom, Dr. Diver, is uncannily em- 
blematic of Fitzgerald’s parlous fate as satirist and man: 
the psychiatrist who cures a psychotic wife only to lose 
her and become an alcoholic himself. “I had been,” Fitz- 
gerald writes, “only a mediocre caretaker of most of the 
things left in my hands, even of my talent.” Again, and, 
significantly, the italics are Fitzgerald’s: “. . . I had become 
identified with the objects of my horror or compassion... 
identification such as this spells the death of accomplish- 
ment. It is something like this that keeps insane people 
from working.” It was all too true; he had become the 
thing he satirized. More than that, toward the end the 
clear-eyed apologia of the classic sinner no longer held for 
him: meliora probo, deteriora sequor. Fitzgerald had be- 
come confused; he had lost satiric focus; he had begun, if 
not to praise, at least to accept in silence what he had 
formerly indicted with all the temperate, yet merciful, 
power of his gift of irony. 


ers 


Some students will seek a psychiatric answer for this 
deliquescence. Others—very few in number, however, 
and those few, like the present reviewer, Catholic—will 
apply another test to this moralist who, as late as a month 
before his death could confess in a letter to his daughter, 
“I guess I am too much of a moralist at heart”: the 
criterion of a faith denied. Scott Fitzgerald began life as 
a Catholic; as recently as the writing of This Side of 
Paradise, Chesterton and Robert Hugh Benson were among 
his literary gods; and he had a fine nose for the diabolic, 
as that same novel’s “encounter with the devil in a harlot’s 
apartment”, and one of his later short stories reveal. But 
by mid-August of 1920 he can write to Edmund Wilson: 
“I am ashamed to say that my Catholicism is scarcely 
more than a memory.” It flickers briefly in a brace of 
short stories, one of which, the theatrically unsatisfactory 
Absolution, is included in this collection. (It is instruc- 
tive to compare this lurid study of the confessional with 
Frank O’Connor’s News for the Church in the New 
Yorker for September 22, 1945. The American Irishman 
comes off second best here to the Irish Irishman whose 
versimilitude is greater for the sufficient reason that his 
Catholic habits have lasted longer, whether or not his 
fellow Catholics may like his stories of Catholic life.) By 
the 1934 publication of Tender is the Night his religious 
tradition survives only in such sardonic images as Nicole, 
in preparation for her adultery with Tommy Barban, 
crossing herself “‘reverently with Chanel ee , or the 
picture of Dick’s last gesture of bravado when, “with a 
papal cross he blessed the beach from the hich terrace” 
As for those who still plump for some such diagn 
schizophrenia, maybe, in the long run, we mean much 
the same thing. St. Paul noticed the “doub le will”, and 
Augustine could write of “volitional insanity’; only they 
did not deal in such verbal “conflict” or 
“libido”, but in the more primary concept, “sin’’. 

Fitzgerald is a hard writer, albeit a rewarding one. In the 
September Harper’s John Chamberlain tells how he gave 
The Great Gatsby to a class of college students and what 
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could make out of this tale of a bootlegger’s 
frustrations and death and the accompanying anatomiza- 
tion of the Nineteen Twe nties. This quality of difficulty 
increased with the years, and not always because, as in the 
case of Henry James, his technique was becoming more 
delicate. Quite on the contrary, his last completed novel, 
Tender is the Night, a confused melange of psychiatry, 
incest, homosexuality, transvestism, adultery and divorce, 
for all its flashes of literary felicity, lacks any principle of 
organization and fails to assimilate its unpalatable ma. 
terial. Perhaps the chief reason for Fitzgerald’s failure to 
encompass a completely satisfactory novel—Gatsby, after 
all, is really a novella in length and impact—is the very 
nature of his success in the short story and novella. Here 
his characteristic note is a lyric one—“‘the talent that 
matures early is usually of the poetic (type), which mine 
was in large part”, he once wrote to his daughter—accom- 
panied by a fineness of sensibility that makes him almost 
the exact masculine equivalent of Katherine Mansfield’s 
feminine endowment. Sensibility tires when spun out 
over too many pages as the example of Virginia Woolf 
makes clear; one flinches at the idea of a whole novel by 
Katherine Mansfield. 


little they 


ory 


But his is an exceptional achievement, nonetheless. If | 
had to name the three saddest novels of this century, they 
would be, in the following order of excellence, Waugh’s 
Handful of Dust, Saki’s Unbearable Bassington, and Fit: 
gerald’s Gatsby. Crary Sunday and Babylon Revisited, in 
spite of Somerset Maugham’s strictures on the latter, -will 
endure as memorable short stories. Rich Boy, in many 
ways Fitzgerald’s greatest triumph, must be reckoned a 
truly great novella, fit to enter the charmed circle ten- 
anted, as yet, by only a scant handful of novella by such 
eminent talents as James, Conrad, Galsworthy, and Edith 
Wharton. It gives us, in addition, the anthropology of a 
class and ¢ as Marquand is later 
to pull off the same trick for the Thirties. His total seems 
greater than the sum of all his parts. Never, for example, 
was the Riviera caught more unforgettably than in the 
first quarter of Tender is the Night, with its gift of the 
exact and inevitable epithet: Homer’s Mediterranean be 
comes “a sea as mysteriously colored as the agates and 
cornelians of childhood, green as green mild, blue as 
laundry water, wine dark”; one hears “the fierce mechani- 
cal pianos behind the vines of country estaminets”. He 
is a master of weather impression, especially of snow and 
the Northern scenery of Illinois and Minnesota. As a 
social historian of his period, he is more serious than 
Dorothy Parker, truer than Hemingway. If, despite his 
conscious attempt to matc h Conrad in celebrating “the 
courage of men”, he did not quite succeed, the measure 
of his success in evoking “the charm of women”, which 
he considered the second basis of imaginative 
remains un surpasse >d. His power over poigna1 

And, like Waugh again, rh is the novelist of 


loses his way, 


literature, 
j is equai 

great. 
love and its frustration; only Waugh never 


and reverses Fitzgerald’s apostasy by conversion. 
~ 


Fitzgerald began like Saki. 

Waugh, if it had not been for 

he was born in. Or, had a recurren 

cence come true, he might have gone out | 

machine gun fire of the first World War. A vas, h 
lived to write a war chapter, chapter XIII of Tender is th 
Night, an amazing set piece, possibly the t bri lliant 
segment of that uneven book. It strikes the familiar 
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OcToBER 15, 1945 


elegaiac and nostalgic chord we became habituated to in 
the prose and poetry of the Lost Generation; there is noth- 
ing especially original about it—MacLeish’s Memorial Rain 
carries the same burden—but its poignancy is exquisite 
and heartbreaking. However, I do not cite it for its liter- 
ary virtuosity, but rather because it sums up the tragedy 
of this restless expatriate who was at home nowhere in 
life. Dick Diver, one of Fitzgerald’s fictional alter egos, 
on a tour of the battlefields, leans over a trench parapet, 
staring at Beaumont Hamel “through his field glasses, his 
hroat straining with sadness”, meditating on “the in- 
finitesimal sections of Wurtemburgers, Prussian Guards, 
Chasseurs Alpins, Manchester mill hands and old 
Etonians” that “pursue their eternal dissolution under the 
warm rain”. Saki, whose British insouciance he so closely 
parallels in those early short stories, was actually mingling 
there with that pathetic dust on the field of Beaumont 
Hamel, although Fitzgerald, romanticist manqué, pathetic 
spoiled genius that he was, probably did not know it; 
mingling and working out the destiny the American had 
once dreamed for himself. Luckily for us who read, 

Fitzgerald who did not lose his bearings but found them 
and who went to war in fact instead of dream, Major 
Evelyn Waugh, escaped that all too common destiny on 


the battlefields of World War II. 


Recommended for all serious students of American fiction; 
generally unsuitable for the immature reader because of 
the impersonal detachment shown in the face of ethical 
problems and because of the clinical material in Tender 
is the Night. 

Charles A. Brady, 


Canisius College 


Thomas Jefferson Southern Award, 1944-1945 


Burman, Ben Lucien. Rooster Crows for Day. Dutton. 
Aug. 27, 1945. xiii, 308p. $2.50. 
Little Doc is a young pilot on the Mississippi, running a 
small fish boat with Poppy, his engineer, down near New 
Orleans at a place called Cotton Valley. Wanderlust 
overtakes him, and he goes to the Congo with his engineer 
to run a steamboat there. After an arduous trip into the 
interior and back, which he managed creditably, he finds 
himself cheated and out of a job. He and Poppy fall in 
with a visionary trader who holds out a promise of riches 
to be gained by operating a banana plantation. This ven- 
ture prospers for a time, but in the end their efforts come 
to nothing, and they join a sanguine ~ soe ones on a trek 
across the desert from Lake Tchad to Cairo. The vision 
this time was diamonds, and after nearly losing their lives 
from thirst they once more find themselves no richer for 
their efforts. Adrift in Cairo without work, Little Doc 
ilaaces from seat and starvation, and ws i 
The adventurers then return 
take up life where they left off, Little 


his hometown sweetheart. 


ikes up 


to Cotton V: 


Doc 


hospital. 


marrying 


: Sess : 
In this story of Africa the author did well \ 
not witl 


h the story, with the characters. Nothing 
could be more graphic his evocation of the spirit of 
that country through the odors which arise from a ship 
moored to a New Orleans wharf (p. 30, 289); while the 
jungle background with its giant bats, 

festooned with nests of hanging ants, epidemics, 
snakes, alligators and the other paraphernalia of the dark 
continent is vividly realized. His descriptions of the desert, 
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touch of one who has seen and 


about. Burman unques- 


too, have the authentic 
experienced what he is talking 
tionably knows how to write 
It seems a pity, therefore, that n ll this incidental knowl- 
edge and descriptive power should be lavished on a story 
so slight, and on characters so wooden and uninteresting. 
The height of Little Doc’s ambition is to belong to the 
Cotton Valley Boosters Club, and he never left home, 
mentally. His reaction to jungle is: “I sure wish I 
could get them elephants on a postcard” (p. 160). The 
Bedouin of the desert inspire him to observe: “It’s like 
when the circus come to Cotton Valley, ain’t it, Poppy?’ 
(p. 231). It is obvious that the author attempted to por- 
tray a simple person, something like Huck Finn. But he 
has succeeded in producing only a simpleton, a congenital 
yokel, with none of Huck’s hard bitten realism and native 
shrewdness. Huck was not imposed upon by the “Duke” 
and the “King”, but the first slick character that Little 
Doc meets twists him around his finger. And instead of 
Huck’s humanity, we get a sentimentalism of a rather 
irritating sort: lots of grownup baby talk about things 
being “sure mighty nice’, etc. “Looks like traveling don’t 
do some people no good”, remarked one philosophical 
citizen of Cotton Valley. Precisely. 


the 


There is nothing objectionab ” about the book morally, 
and it received the Thomas Jefferson Southern Award for 
1944-1945. It is perfectly outa ale that the narrative might 
prove interesting to adolescent readers, or to any reader 
who does not feel the force of the limitations noted above 
Phillips Temple, 
Georgetown University Library, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


* * * 


Hobart, Alice Tisdale. The Peacock 
Bobbs-Merrill. Sept. 17, 1945. 360p. 


In The Cup and the Sword (1942), Miss Hobart spoke of 
making “men of different racial strains pull together in a 
co-operative effort” (p. 393). The setting was California, 
the predominating strain was French Catholic. In The 
Peacock Sheds His Tail the setting is Mexico City and sur- 
rounding haciendas, the racial are Spanish and 
Indian, both Catholic, with an American Protestant 
thrown in. Jim Buchanan is the white knight of the 
novel. The title means that the proud old Spanish, Cath- 
olic, landowning, conservative (represented as reactionary) 
Navarro family, onal as typical of all the old Cath- 
olic hacienda families, is plucked of its lands by Revolu- 
tionary, that is, violent, young Mexico until 
its forty-room mansion is converted into apartments for 


rar] rc and } vaATIN ~j y 
workers and 1ts young scion goe 


Sheds His Tail. 


$2.75 


strains 


progressive 


Concha, intended for the hard, 
cessful, Catholic Ramon, falls 
tant American Jim Buchanan, c 
marrying him. To save face, both f 
Ramon marry the younger Louisa tl 
comes an oil man for an Americ firm. 

takes a mistress, intrigues with Spanish Falangists, and 
gets richer. Ignacio, Conc ha’s brother, vac He wes Hetween 
the old Mexico of the Navarros, the Revo lationacy labor 
Mexico of his illegitimate brother Pablo, and the Golden- 
Mean, cooperation-with-America Mexico of Jim Buchanan. 
When the American oil companies deny Labor’s “just” 
demands, Pablo’s Mexico takes over the wells. When the 
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retaliatory American boycott squeezes the expropriators, 
the Ramon-Navarro (old, Spanish, Catholic, reactionary) 
Mexicans gleefully agitate to deliver Mexican oil to Franco 
and Germany, both represented as satanic. Ignacio now 
decides that to save the Western Hemisphere Pablo’s 
Mexico and Buchanan’s capitalist Mexico-American must 
be brought to understand and cooperate. He persuades 
Jim Buchanan to go to the States to remove the boycott. 
Ramon has a Laredo road turn dynamited to kill Jim. 
Ignacio then goes on this mission to the States. As the 
war breaks out Mexico and America stand _ together, 
Concha takes her children to see the States, Ignacio gets 
himself a job, and marries Berta, a woman doctor. 


The novel is full of political implications reflecting the 
prevailing anti-Franco, pro-Red-Republican bias with all 
its implications, which for Mexico are pro-Revolution, 
anti-landholders, and anti-Church. 


The language of the novel is clean. Marriage for love is 
uvheld, and dictated, convenience marriages are con- 
demned. The double moral standard is made ugly. For 
American readers these ideals are unimportant because 
already established. The only real value for American 
readers consists in making them feel that American com- 
panies in Mexico should give Mexican labor the same con- 
sideration they have learned to give American labor. Its 
presentation of the Mexican viewpoint is valuable. 


Unfortunately its other political and religious implications 
seem certainly harmful and at least partially wrong. I 
just returned from three months in Mexico and still am 
not decided as to the merits and demerits of the old Cath- 
olic hacienda owners, the Revolutionists, the Toledano 
laborists, the Sinarquists, and the Church’s contribution to 
the education of the Indian. But this novel flatly represents 
the old hacienda families as almost fanatically Catholic, 
and uniust, oppressive, and reactionary, and also as given to 
the double standard of morality among the men and to 
parent-dictated marriage for the girls. The charge in the 
latter sentence I consider unfortunately but certainly true. 
The charge in the first sentence I regard at least somewhat 
too harsh. The novel implies that the Church, that is, 
the Catholic bishops and priests, was identified with the 
attitude of the rich landowners. This widespread view I 
consider seriously false. It is more true to say that the 
maiority, not all unfortunately, of the Mexican hierarchy 
and clergy kept trying to hold the rich Catholics to justice 
and charity, but that they never wholly succeeded, just 
as the Church nowhere and never wholly succeeds, just 
as the Pope always preaches a just peace but the “good” 
Christian statesmen finally present the world with a 
Potsdam. 


To blame the Mexican Church for the shortcomings of 
Spanish Mexican landlords is like blaming the Pope for 
the unjust peace Christian statesmen make, not because 
of him, but in spite of him. The Church in Mexico tried, 
but in this worldly world, this santanic world, the Church 
nowhere succeeds perfectly, nor did in Mexico. As for 
the Revolution, which was supposed to make Mexico a 
paradise partly by converting the churches and monasteries 
to libraries, schools, and barracks, the fact is that if Mexico 
under the Church was not a paradise, under the Revolu- 
tion, however idealistic it may have been, Mexicans starved 
more than ever before, and not many more, if any more, 
learned to read, and now many of the best schools seem 
again to be built by that so-called ancient enemy of educa- 
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tion, the Church. I personally am convinced that Mexico 
would: have more social justice and more education jf 
there had not been this “Revolution”. 

More specifically, the novel attacks the Sinarchists as the 
villain of the story. It makes them militaristic, fascistic, 
reactionary, also Catholic, and among other things charges 
them with deliberately driving teachers out of schools, 
trying to get schools closed, and being determined to keep 
the Indians in ignorance so as to be their fascistic tool, 
The latter charge I believe to be absolutely false and un- 
justifiable. While I have not been able to grasp the real 
significance of sinarchism, yet Miss Hobart’s attitude to. 
ward it seems to be as falsely biased as is the prevailing 
bias against Franco and the sympathy for the Spanish 
Republicans. 

This novel gives a readable and interesting picture of 
Mexico. It can be helpful in promoting better business 
relations with Mexico. Yet because its other political im- 
plications are certainly partially unjust and false, and be 
cause by implication at least all allegedly evil political 
movements in Mexico are also declared to be Catholic, a 
wide reading and implicit acceptance of this novel will 
not bring sweetness and light but rather less of it, I incline 
to restrict it to informed readers who have an intelligent 
historical and sociological interest in Mexico. 


Book of the Month Club---October Selection 
Random House. Oct, 


Lewis, Sinclair. Cass Timberlane. 
3, 1945. 390p. $2.75. 

Well, Folks, The Satiric Sage of Sauk Centre is back, this 
time to impress upon our minds the fact that marriage is 
a difficult career in which to achieve success, particularly 
(and peculiarly) if your income is in five figures (or more). 
Cass Timberlane is a catalogue of the husbands and wives 
of Grand Republic, a mythical Minnesota city of some 
85,000 people with an upper social crust of about 1% 
thickness. 

The main plot is simple. Cass Timberlane, ex-Congress 
man and now an esteemed judge (though we can’t quite 
see why), is attracted by the fresh face of witness Virginia 
(Vinny) Marshland, proceeds to woo and win her despite 
their difference in social status. Cass is a devoted hus 
band but withal a husband with a “past” and a half, for 
his first wife Blanche had divorced him and his second 
prospect he had dropped in favor of Jinny. So there is 
incompatibility: Jinny is at first subconsciously jealous of 
Cass’s “past”, then after a year consciously determines to 
procure one of her own which she does with the amor- 
ously experienced bachelor Bradd Criley whom we might 
call a “past” master. Bradd’s speed and proficiency brings 
the diabetic Jinny almost to her deathbed, thereby pro 
viding an opportunity for the still loyal Cass to save her. 


Interspersed with the detailed love of Cass and Jinny are 
the comments on the leading couples and notorious lovers 
of Grand Republic society: Babbitt-doctor Roy Driver who 
was not above seducing his female patients, the boisterous 
contractor Boone Havock, the three Zebras and their hus- 
bands (who jointly went on amorous sprees), the careef 
women who kept their gigolos, the domineering wives and 
the seductive ones like Violet Crenway who used their 
sex appeal to assist in charitable campaigns, the gay di- 
vorcee like Sabine Grossenwahn, the incestuous George 
Hame, respectable court attache, and a score or two more. 
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An occasional couple, as the Helixes or Silbersees (p. 339- 
41), get along together. The overall picture of marriage 
is not an encouraging one. 

Probably Mr. Lewis is correct in his indictment of upper- 
strata marriage morals and mores. We hope not. Yet 
he does not draw sharp conclusions for his readers. His 
satire is purely negative, showing the evil results of “re- 
spectable” adultery. It is a clever novel rather than a 
profound one. Mature adults will relish the satire and 
possibly reach the conclusion that the ingredients omitted, 
eligion and children, are those necessary to avoid mar- 
riage mortalities. 


Catholic Book Club---September Selection 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Kitchen Fugue. Sept. 12, 
1945. 215p. $2.75. 
In her own kitchen, the author became convinced of the 
need for a “Mug’s cook book’, a clear, step-by-step ex- 
planation of how to prepare a meal, leaving nothing to 
the imagination of the uninitiated, and dispelling the mys- 
tery of such oft-repeated instructions as “folding in the 
white of an egg”, “cook until tender’, etc. 


Harper. 


Kitchen Fugue is the attempted aid written for those who, 
like the author, were faced with their own helplessness 
when cooks and maids disappeared with luxuries during 
the war years. The result is not, however, a cook book. 
Its few recipes are set forth in minute detail in a single 
chapter, though the food theme recurs consistently in the 
widely discursive reflections on life in Sussex, principally, 
with recollections of its history and comments on its 


people and their social development, and an earnest plea 
for survival of the countryside, the very soul of English 
life. 


The French and the American are occasionally drawn in 
by way of contrast. There are a few rather good humored 
gibes at the American pursuit of culture which, for ex- 
ample, will not tolerate the lecturer’s use of a manuscript, 
and at the American misuse of an invention as important 
as the electric refrigerator. Cookery, politics, religion, 
domestic pets and farmyard friends all pass in review. 


The book has been well named, with its recurrent theme 
and changing pattern of thought. There is much in its 
pages that will be read with entertainment; more than a 
little that will merit reflection. The homely theme will 
appeal to the general reader. 


* * * 


The Unspeakables. Scribner. Oct. 8 


Gay, Laverne. 
1945. 394p. $3.00. 


In the sixth century Western civilization was 
through a critical period that was to last for several cen- 
turies. In Italy, the scene of this novel, the Lombards 
were conquering the rearguards of the decadent Roman 
Empire whose secular capital had been transferred to 
Byzantium but whose spiritual capital was still Rome. 
How the melding of the pagan and Christian peoples was 
gradually accomplished is the theme of The Unspeakables. 


passing 


Theudelinda of Innesbruck in Bavaria was betrothed to 
Authari, Arian King of the Lombards who sent his closest 
triend, Agilulf, Duke of Turin, to escort her to the Lom- 
bard capital of Pavia. Only Agilulf’s deep loyalty and 
the betrothal promise of Theudelinda keep the couple 
from indulging in an affair on the trip. For over a year 
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after her marriage Theudelinda endeavors to bring a Chris- 
tian influence to bear upon Authari, is completely unsuc- 
cessful but does win popular affection through her charity. 
So it happened that upon Authari’s death Theudelinda 
was chosen as ruler by acclamation and given the privi- 
lege of picking whom she would as King. Upon Agilulf 
the crown was placed. He was a worthy successor to the 
beloved Authari, ruling justly, fighting valiantly, employ- 
ing new techniques as that of using ships, consolidating 
the Lombards and ultimately reaching, through Theu- 
delinda’s aid, a peace with Pope Gregory, the saintly 
abbot who, like Theudelinda, was the popular choice. 


Generally this novel seems to reproduce well the history 


of the Lombards, the “unspeakables” of the latter sixth 
century. Their social customs, their adherence to Arian- 
ism, their wars with the Italians and Franks and Greeks, 
the internal dissension and treachery they constantly 
faced, are capably reproduced. The character of Pope 
Gregory is well handled though not, of course, in any 
degree of fulness for only his relations with the Lombards, 
plus occasional mention of minor things such as his in- 
terest in church music, are included. In addition to his 
difficulties with the Lombards the saintly Pope had to face 
internal dissension among the representatives of the East- 
ern emperor and even among his own bishops. 


The language, often coarse and sexy, undoubtedly is true 
to history. The author’s use of numerous unfamiliar 
words to enhance the background will slow the average 
reader. Occasionally anachronisms have crept in as the 
use of a golden pyx for Viaticum, a toast with Benedictine 
(p. 129) which liqueur did not originate until around 
1500, an assumption that the Lombards followed Marquis 
of Queensberry rules in their fights (p. 385), etc. The refer- 
ence to Cassiodorus as an Arian (p. 363) is surprising as 
the article in the Catholic Encyclopedia implies his ortho- 
doxy. With these rather minor exceptions, we recom- 
mend The Unspeakables as a superior historical novel 
whose chief interest will be to adults. 


* * * 


James, Marquis. The Cherokee Strip: A Tale of An 
Oklahoma Boyhood. Viking. Sept. 14, 1945. 294p. $3.00. 


Marquis James, twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
biography, delves into the mists of memory in_ this 
saga of an Oklahoma boyhood, and emerges with a pic- 
turesque, leisurely record of his life between the ages of 
two and twenty. The book takes its title from the setting 
of the maior portion of the narrative in that section of the 
Indian lands which was opened to white settlement in 
1893, and became a part of Oklahoma. 

In a “Note of Explanation” the author writes: “Whoever 
gets very far into this book will understand that in Okla- 
homa Territory it wasn’t good form to pry into a person’s 
past”. Hence the reader is amply warned that this auto- 
biography will lack the background of family tree in the 
introduction of characters, but far from detracting from 
the interest of the narrative this sense of the importance 
of the present adds to the impression of the raw, realistic 
life of frontier society. What a man did was more im- 
portant than what his father had done. 


The life of the open range, the good earth, the lusty life 
of a growing community emerge in this leisurely tale of 
Dick Yeager, famous “bad man” of the period, the James 
family, Mr. Howell, who waged a losing battle in land 
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claims, and journalism in Enid. Chronologically the story 
begins with the participation of the elder James in the 
Run which opened the territory to white settlers, but this 
incident appears in The Cherokee Strip at a time when 
the author remembered having heard this tale from his 
mother. Throughout the book it is evident that James’ 
father was a quiet, unobtrusive man who was not given 
to boasting about his exploits or his good deeds. It was 
only after his death that his family discovered the reputa- 
tion which he had made for himself through his charity. 


Many unusual characters appear in the volume, but Mar- 
quis James and his father appear to have more reality 
than Dick Yeager, Mr. Howell, Aunty, and others. Father, 
impractical despite his teeming ideas, built an icehouse 
as a splendid gesture and then lost his capital as a result, 
and the family had to move from their original dwelling 
to an office building. Father did many favors for the little 
people of the town and then left his affairs in such a 
muddled condition that his son had to find a part-time 
job to augment the family income. But Father is more 
loved than censured as James tells the story, and but for 
the events of his life and death, Marquis might not have 
started a newspaper career which led in time to the pub- 
lication of his Pulitzer Prize biographies. 

Three sections serve as a framework to hold together the 
loosely woven narrative: Part I: The Claim, 1893-1901; 
Part Il: End, 1901-1909; Part III: Newspapers, 1909-1911. 
Among the more enjoyable excerpts are the following: the 
strange house which Father built; the opening of the ter- 
ritory; Marquis’ adventures in newspaper work, and his 
relations with his father and mother. Stylistically, the 
best portion of the narrative relates Marquis’ feeling upon 
his return to the old homestead when, after working as a 
reporter for several years, he has amassed enough money 
to buy the property and deed it to his mother. 


This book is recommended to all age groups without 
reservation. The Cherokee Strip is suggested especially 
for high school classes in the social studies, journalism and 
English. All readers should find a measure of enjoyment 
in this delightful, rambling narrative of boyhood in the 
Oklahoma Territory. 

Gertrude Horgan, 

Incarnate Word College, 

San Antonio, Texas 


* * * 


Monsarrat, Nicholas. Leave Cancelled. Knopf. Oct. 


12, 1945. 124p. $2.00. 


They had been married three months before. The exi- 
gencies of World War II had prevented them from in- 
dulging in their honeymoon at the time of their marriage. 
Promised three weeks leave now, the thirty-five year old 
English soldier finds that at the last moment his “leave” 
is cut to twenty-four hours. 


He waits for his nineteen year old bride in one of London’s 
“superb” hotels. At the appointed hour they meet. He 
breaks the news of his “leave cancelled” to his young wife. 
Fired with raging passion and sexuality, they plan for the 
last twenty-four hours they will spend together until the 
end of the war. 

Cocktails, unpacking in the hotel, indulgence in a sexy 
stage production, more cocktails, dinner, and the hours 
from dark to dawn, form the basis for the diary or letter 
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which Monsarrat has given us in Leave Cancelled. Finally 
a rather barren leave taking is portrayed. The entire story 
is told realistically, lewdly, and obscenely. 

The mystery of life and love is dispelled with a crudeness 
that is not mysterious. Love succumbs to lust, and life 
becomes a left-over at the clumsy hands of a man whose 
literary style is so poor that not even a classic content 
could redeem it. His very common story of two very 
common people is told in a very common way. There js 
not a single inspiring or worthwhile thought in the whole 
book. Instead, the author gives us a naturalistic philos. 
ophy with a very anaemic system of ethics for individual 
and world conduct. It is suggestive throughout. There 
is hardly a simple or innocent word or gesture in the book, 
Some parts are revoltingly obscene. It is saturated with 
sex, and the two individuals ooze immorality. The fact 
that the author briefly states that a marriage had taken 
place some months before, by no means exonerated his 
laborious efforts to be sexy. 


Leave Cancelled is entirely 
mendation to anyone. 


unsatisfactory for recom. 
Mary V. Bourke, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 
Walsh, Maurice. Nine Strings to Your Bow. Lippincott. 
Oct. 3, 1945. 224p. $2.00. 
A year after the murder of Mark Aitken, who had “enough 
Scots in him to make him a patient gatherer, enough Irish 
to make him a bold gambler, and enough English to make 
him think he was by the Lord appointed”, his nephew, 
Peter Falkner, was acquitted of the crime at his third 
trial. To dispel the clouds of suspicion which still en 
veloped Peter, Con Madden, private detective, took on 
the case—as much in hope of seeing justice finally done 
as to work up business for himself and his partner, Daniel 
Glover. 
With nine strings to their bow of evidence, Madden and 
Glover undertook to play a tune which ended only when 
a blackmailer-thief lay dead in the woods and one of the 
strings had shaped itself into a noose for the limping man 
in brown. First string was Canadian-born Peter himself, 
the five-years manager of his uncle’s estates, and good 
friend and companion of his cousin, beautiful Barbara 
Aitken, and of her fiance, Hughes Everitt. These two 
were second and third strings, respectively. Then there 
was the wastrel, Toby, brother of Barbara and joint heir 
to their uncle’s property; the “golden woman”, Muriel, 
who lived nearby—‘“you could warm your hands at her’; 
and the dour Denis Buckley, her father and Aitken’s farm 
foreman who resented his employer’s interest in his daugh- 
ter. For the weaker seventh, eighth and ninth strings 
there were Phil Gordon, her husband, Aby Shaw, her old 
nurse, and Charley Wells, the poacher. 


The trail was cold when Con Madden got under way on 
the case, but certain facts stood out clearly: the exact time 
of Mark Aitken’s death was still undetermined, thanks to 
the two fierce hounds which had thrown themselevs across 
his body in a death watch; an unidentified limping man in 
brown was near the scene at the time who might or might 
not have been the poacher; Peter’s fishing rod and book of 
trout flies had been stolen from the sally-bush where he 
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said he cached it, thus destroying his alibi; Muriel Gor- 
don’s old injury at Mark Aitken’s hands had been neither 
forgotten nor forgiven by father and daughter; and, finally, 
Toby Aitken was in possession of more money than could 
be honestly accounted for. 

The setting is the Scottish lowlands, favorite locale for 
many of Maurice Walsh’s novels. As in earlier books, the 
most delightful characteristic is the use of Celtic phrase 
and idiom in dialogue and description. “God bless the 
work,” says Con to Muriel and Phil gardening. “Wher 
Meter came buck-lepping in looking for his gun, it was 
then the hullabuloo started,” says his housekeeper. “ ‘God 
increase your store, woman-of-the-house,’ he blessed her.” 


The characters are more convincing than is the case in 
the usual run of mystery stories. Clean-cut and individ- 
ual, their actions are consistent with their natures, which 
in turn are neither all-white nor all-black. The pieces of 
the plot dove-tail nicely. And the reader is subtly com- 
plimented by the author’s occasional leap over intermedi- 
ate steps to conclusive decision or act. 


There is sufficient substance to the work, aside from its 
who-done-it angle, to permit its reading as a light novel. 
The characters are plausible; the setting is definable; and 
the action proceeds from the interplay of character upon 
situation. Subsidiary plot developments, radiating out 
fom the character of the murdered man and his early 
life, give weight to the main action. It will probably carry 
greater appeal to women readers than to men. 


Helen L. Butler, 
Marywood College 


> ¢ « 


Flanagan, John T., editor. America Is West: An Anthol- 
ogy of Middlewestern Life and Literature. University of 
Minnesota Press. Oct. 15, 1945. 677p. $3.75. 


“The subject of this book is the heartland of America, the 
region loosely called the Middle West and somewhat arbi- 
trarily defined as the twelve states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, seca Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the two Dakotas.” This excerpt 
from the editor’s preface defines the scope of this recently 
published aidan of regional life in the Middle West. 
The title of the volume is taken from the line “America 
is west and the wind blowing”, Archibald MacLeish, 
American Letter. 


One feels the wind blowing throughout the pages 
of this collection, a wind which sweeps the settle- 
ment before it across the fertile valley and the burning 
-_ of f the Mic kc lle West. Pais directio ym taken by that 
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and woodsman and pi 
farmer and immigrat : and politiciar ilt the superstruc- 
ture; poet and novelist and aieaen’ recc corded and 
s cene—Vigi yrously, iar memorably, and often in a new 
idiom”. To af om the progress of the development of the 
Middle West from the days of Indian occupation to its 
Present position as the heartland of America 
Flanagan of the University of Minnesota has mingled 
iormal and informal essays, legends and tales, biography 
and autobiography, short stories and excerpts from novels, 


Poetry and prose. 
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The result of the editor’s selection is a well-organized 
comprehensive collection of literature about the Middl 
West. From the first e <cerpt of * ‘The Egypt of the West’ 
from Abraham er ea y’s second annual sdduen to Con- 
gress to the final selection “America Remembers”, Paul 
Engle’s prize-winning poem, the reader is aware of the 
march of history across the twe Ive states of the Middle 
West. One discerns the soft, slithering football’ of the 
Indian retreating before the insistent advance of the 
French, the English, and the American settler. Now the 
explorers extend the frontiers of man’s knowledge of this 
new country; behind them appear in quick succession the 
settlers, the woodsmen, farmers, rivermen, until all ele- 
ments band together to build the small towns and then 
the mighty cities. But behind the skyscrapers, the stock- 
yards and the granaries there lurks the mirage of the 
American dream of something bigger and better, the quest 
of the unrealized vision. 

To enable the reader to follow the expansion of the heart- 
land, Professor Flanagan employs the following divisions: 
The Great Valley; Folklore and Legend; The Indian; Ex- 
plorer and Traveler; The Frontier; The Woods; The Farm; 
The River; The Small Town; The City; Middleswesterners, 
and Interpretations. Lincoln’s description of “The Egypt 
of the West” and Frederick Jackson Turner’s definitive 
essay “The Middle West” orient the reader within the 
first six pages. From that point each section is complete 
in itself. One may turn from the section on Indian 
legends to descriptions of river life without losing the 
thread of the development of the Middle West. A brief 
biographical sketch introduces each selection in the an- 
thology, a device which enables the reader to judge the 
qualifications of the writer or poet at a glance. 

It would be a difficult task to select outstanding excerpts 
from the point of view of style, but many readers will 
doubtless encounter familiar friends in Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft’s Indian legends; James Floyd Stevens’ story 
“The Black Duck Dinner”, a Paul Bunyan legend; Wil- 
liam Joseph Snelling’s tale “Payton Skah”; Edward Eggles- 
ton’s story of frontier life, “Spelling Down the Master” 
Stewart Edward White’s description of “The Drive”; 
Hamlin Garland’s story of life on the farm, “Under the 
Lion’s Paw”; Samuel Clemens’ “Keelboat Life”; Marquis 
Childs’ “River Town”; Carl Sandburg’s poem “Chicago”; 
Edna Ferber’s “An Iowa Childhood”. Among the better- 
known glorifiers of the Middle West the reader will find 
Eugene Field, Ole Edvart Rolvaag, Lew Sarett, Alice Cary, 
Ruth Suckow, August Derleth, Vachel ys lsay, Charles 
D. Stewart, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anc lerson, Ring 
Lard ner, Booth Tarkington, George Ade, Be -n Hecht, » Fine 
ley Peter Dunne, ee T. Farrell, Frank Llovd ¥ ri 

Ec iy L- ee Mas tere, James Whitcomb Riley, Willa Cather 
Grant Wood, John De 9s Passos, and William Allen White. 
In all, eighty-four authors are represented. 
Many of the writers are nati the Middle 
true, but the has selcted maneriel on the 
suitability. Hence one finds such vi 

Louis Hennepin writing chronicles about the ferti 
try of the heartland. A 
Hennepin’s Description de la Louisiane (1683) might be 
called the first book about the Middle West (p. 106). Not 
birth but subject matter and style determined the selec- 
tion of authors. 

The format of the anthology is excellent. The illustra- 
tions which introduce the various sections of the book 
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exemplify the blending of art and literature. For read- 
ability the choice of type is recommended. It is only 
fitting that Miss Jane McCarthy of the University of 
Minnesota Press should receive ample credit for the 
format. 


Particularly recommended for thoughtful reading is the 
final section, Interpretations. The material in this portion 
of the anthology serves to bring together the varied aspects 
of the contributions of men and events referred to else- 
where. Omissions are to be anticipated in an anthology, 
but it is rather disappointing to find Willa Cather repre- 
sented in only one selection, “Nebraska”, which does not 
do justice to her style. Errors of commission would in- 
clude two selections from the pen of John Dos Passos, 
caustic sketches of Henry Ford and Thorstein Veblen, and 
James T. Farrell’s short story “Precinct Captain”. One 
essay, “Kansas”, by Carl Becker must be challenged with 
reference to some of the bland assumptions about religion 
and its appeal to certain types of “the homekeeping and 


timid” (pp. 628, 634, 641). 


America Is West is recommended particularly for college 
students and more mature readers, although some poems, 
Indian legends and short stories will appeal to all age 
groups. College libraries and college teachers of English, 
History and the Humanities should be interested in this 
volume. A final impression of the volume is offered in 
these lines chosen from Paul Engle’s poem “America 
Remembers”: 


“You, with behind you the American faith, 
Shall find out, more profoundly now than ever 
The thoughtful nations of the world have known, 
The deep spirituality of man.” 


For the American faith in the heartland and the whole- 
land is conclusively demonstrated in America Is West. 


Gertrude Horgan, 
Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Inner Sanctum Mystery---October Selection 


MacDougald, Roman. The Whistling Legs. Simon and 
Schuster. Oct. 19, 1945. 216p. $2.00. 


Darryl Rand, manufacturer of government materials, an- 
nounces that he is fearful that death will strike twice in 
the household within the next few hours and that he will 
be one of the victims. Philip Cabot, private investigator, 
accepts the challenge, moves into a crowded household, 
and is in, belatedly, at the first of the kills. Rand’s former 
partner’s son, resting in the mansion after a hit-and-run 
auto accident, is found dead. Suspect are Rand’s beauti- 
ful but distant wife, her ugly-duckling of a sister, a medi- 
cal student whose expenses are paid by the industrialist, 
a would-be detective’s assistant, and a mysterious maid. 
The atmosphere is well spun: dark corridors, opening 
doors, footsteps in the attic, a suicide note that backfires, 
a lethal typewriter, and rumors of double-crossing in the 
distant past. Suspicion is leveled variously at the occu- 
pants of the house, Cabot builds up airtight cases against 
each, as do the police, but the actual criminal—guessed 
fairly early in the narrative—is brought to earth. Not 
quite grade-A, it is an entertaining puzzle, needlessly in- 
terrupted by the heavy-handed humor of Cabot’s inter- 
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rupted honeymoon, a much-too-overworked device in the 
whodunit field. 


Crime Club---October Selection 


Knight, Kathleen Moore. Port of Seven Strangers 
Doubleday, Doran. Oct. 4, 1945. 192p.  -2.00. 


A superficial, over-peopled, over-motivated mystery jin 
which the reader is introduced to seven individuals, all 
bound for the same hotel in Vera Cruz whose rooms have 
been emptied by seasonal storms of all but an elderly man 
and his nurse. 


Although a dead man is found in the heroine’s room, 
thus throwing suspicion on her at the same time she j 
busy suspecting the wrong persons of wishing to kill her, 
romance blooms for her in spite of the intrigue in which 
she is innocently involved. And for her aunt it blooms: 
second time. Nazi refugees, a talking parrot, a German 
adventuress, a maid masquerading as a countess, FBI men, 
Navy flyers and a new hotel clerk complicate the action 
and pretty well clutter up the scene, all to the accom 
paniment of the cold dusty norte which had emptied the 
hotel in the first place. Most promising touch comes earl; 
in the first chapter when the Froken Lorol van Etten sit 
on shipboard, crocheting diamonds into the balls on 3 
black bag she is making. 

There are better mysteries than this one. 

Helen L. Butler, 


Marywood College 
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(For index to previous issues, see Oct. Ist 
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